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By  Will  Herberg 


"The  metallurgical  industry  .  .  .  now  plays  the  role 
of  the  most  important  leading  industry  in  the  economic 
life  of  all  first  class  industrial  countries — the  role,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  central  industrial  star,  around  which,  like 
planets  around  the  sun,  there  revolve  the  other  impor- 
tant branches  of  the  capitalist  economy  of  the  largest 
states 

"Our  century  may  quite  rightly  be  called  the  IRON 
century  and  metallurgy  must  be  called  the  queen  of 
industry." 

— Pavlovitch,    Foundations    of    Imperialist    Policy. 

rpHAT  iron  is  the  very  basis  of  tie  modern  world  econ- 
omy  is  a  well-known  fact;  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  our  "iron  age"  rests  not  upon  iron  but  upon 
steel.  It  is  steel  that  forms  the  material  basis  of  the 
latest  stage  of  capitalism. 

The    Ferro-Alloys. 

Now  there  is  one  remarkable  fact  about  steel,  which, 
considering  the  surpassing  importance  of  the  metal  in 
modern  life,  it  is  surprising  is  not  more  widely  known. 
To  produce  steel  iron  and  carbon  are  not  all  that  is 
needed;  there  are  certain  little-known  minerals  that  are 
absolutely  essential  for  the  process.  These  steel-making 
minerals,  technically  known  as  the  ferro-alloys,  as  just 
as  essential  as  the  iron  itself.  Why?'  Because,  as  Pro- 
fessor Howe  explains  (article:  Iron  and  Steel,  Encyc. 
Britan.  XI  edition) : 

"The  general  order  of  merit  of  a  given  variety  of 
specimen  of  iron  or  steel  may  be  measured  by  the  degree 
to  which  it  combines  strength  and  hardness  with  duc- 
tility. These  two  classes  of  properties  tend  to  exclude 
each  other,  for,  as  a  general  rule,  whatever  tends  to 
make  iron  and  steel  hard  and  strong  tends  to  make  it 
correspondingly  brittle  and  hence  liable  to  break  treach- 
erously,  especially   under  shock." 

But  steels  made  with  the  ferro-alloys  "form  an  impor- 
tant exception  to  this  rule  in  being  at  once  very  hard 
and  strong  and  very  ductile."  These  little-known  min- 
erals make  it  possible,  in  other  words,  to  produce  steels 
that  can  bear  the  strain  of  modern  industry.  I 

The  Politics  of  the  Ferro-Alloys. 

The  ferro-alloys — manganese,  chrome,  nickel,  tungsten 
are  the  most  prominent — are  of  great  importance  not 
only  in  world  economics  but  also  in  world  politics.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  politics  of  imperialism 
are  dictated,  to  a  great  measure,  by  the  requirements  of 
metallurgy,  1  and  these  little-known  minerals  are  among 
the  essential  elements  of  modern  metallurgical  industry. 

The  Distribution  of  the  Ferro-Alloys. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  ferro-alloys  for  imperialist 


(1)  Pavlovitch,  Foundations  of  Imperialist  Policy,  p. 
120.  "The  metallurgical  industry  plays  a  colossal  role  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  modern  states." 


politics  lies  in  their  distribution  and  location.  "It  cannot 
be  repeated- too  often,"  as  Spurr  remarks,  "that  each  of 
the  metals'  and  useful  minerals  occurs  chiefly  in  certain 
spots  cp  reSMtoJed  areas  o!£rfbe  earth's  surface  and,  in 
this  regartl,  each  iHewljffifiOawjunto  itself."  Now,  it  hap- 
pens thaVijhjeCepvcific  distributions  of  the  various  impor- 
tant steel-m&kirig  ,miriefatel^fj*f  relation  to  the  localtion  of 
iron  and  coal  aJ  well  ilSto  political  boundaries)  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  make  them  of  primary  importance 
in  the  world  politics  of  imperialism. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  various  ferro-alloys  and 
their  distribution. 

Manganese.  "Manganese  steel  ...  is  of  very  great 
ductility  accompanied  by  great  hardness."  "For  the  pro- 
duction of  good  steel  in  adequate  quantities  manganese 
Is  indispensable,"  and  so  alth-.less  than  one  per  cent 
by  weight  of  steel  is  mangar  t-<e  over  95  per  cent  of  all 
manganese  is  used  in  steel  making.  Manganese  is  pretty 
widely  distributed  over  the  earth's  surface,  but  in  com- 
mercially sufficient  quantities  is  found  only  in  certain 
parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  India,  Brazil  and 
Russia,  with  the  possibility  of  a  new  source  in  some 
parts  of  Africa.  2  American,  British,  French,  German 
production  is  ordinarily  negligible. 

Nickel.  "Nickel  steel  .  .  .  combines  very  great  ten- 
sile strength  and  hardness,  with  a  very  high  limit  of 
elasticity,  with  great  ductility.  Its  combination  of  duc- 
tility with  strength  and  hardening  power  has  given  it 
very  extended  use  for  armor  of  war  vessels."  Nickel 
is  more  better  known  than  manganese,  but,  strangely 
enough,  nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  world's  nickel  supply 
comes  from  one  single  loaclity — Ontario,  Canada — and 
much  of  the  rest  from  Australia  and  New  Caledonia.  3 
The  production  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  practically 
negligible. 

Tungsten.  Tungsten  steel  is  used  largely  for  magnets, 
but  particularly  for  high-speed  machine  tools.  "In  1918 
92  per  cent  of  the  world's  tungsten  came  from  the  coun- 
tries bordering  the  Pacific — 61  per  cent  from  the  western 
side:  Asia,  Australia  and  Oceana,  and  31  per  cent  from 
North  and  South  America."  4  As  for  the  rest,  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  produces  about  4  per  cent,  and  the  rest 
is  scattered.  The  single  most  important  tungsten-pro- 
ducing country  is  China.  "Chinese  ore  dominated  the 
market  during  the  year,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe."  5 


(2)  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1920.  Part 
t — Metals.  Published  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
p.  277.  _j 

(3)  Mineral   Resources,    etc.,    pp.    405-406. 

(4)  J.  E.   Spurr,   as  above. 

(5)  Mineral  Resources,   etc.,   p.   411. 
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'wenty-Five  Years  of  the  International 
Trade  Union  Movemer<^^ 


By  A 


n 

QN  the  twenty-first  of  August,  1901,  therjfwas'-,  hel 

Copenhagen  a  conference  of  the  secretaries 
trade  union  centers  of  a  number  of  countries, 
conference  an  "International  Secretariat"  was  elected 
and  it  was  decided  regularly  to  convene  conferences  of 
the  representatives  of  the  various  national  trade  union 
organizations.  Up  to  1913  eight  such  conferences  had 
been  called,  one  and  later  of  .two  years  apart. 

But  the  year  1901  was  only  formally  the  date  of  the 
formation  of  the  international  trade  union  center.     At- 
tempts  to   consolidate   the   trade   unions    and   labor   or- 
ganizations  had  already  been   made  before   the  .Copen- 
hagen conference.     The  First  International  organized  in 
1866  and  baptized  'by  Karl  Marx  saw  the  trade  unionB 
and  their  international  unification  as  one  of  the  most 
important  tasks   of  the  labor  movement.     In  the   reso- 
lution of  the  First  Congress  referring  to  this  question  we 
find:     "If  the  trade  unions  are  necessary  for  the  every- 
day struggle  between  labor  and  capital,  they  are  all  the 
more  necessary  as  an  organizational  means  for  the  over- 
throw of     the  wages     system   and  the   rule  of     capita'." 
Concerning   the   necessity   for   the   international    solidar- 
ity of  the    working  class  it  is  said    further:     "Hitherto 
all  the  great  aims  of  the  working  class  have  been  shat- 
tered   thru   the    insufficient  solidarity   of  the   workers  of 
the   various   branches   of   industry   in   the   same   country 
and  thru  the  lack  of  unity  of  the  working  classes  of  the 
various  countries.     The  emancipation  of  the  workers  is 
no  local  or  national  problem  but  it  is  a  problem  involv- 
ing ail  countries." 

Accordingly,  therefore,  the  First  International,  thirty- 
five  years  before  the  Copenhagen  conference  establish- 
ed qnite  clearly  and  unequivocally  the  class  character 
of  the  trade  union  movement  and  the  necessity  for  the 
international  consolidation  of  the   working  class. 


JpROM  the  first  congress  of  the  International  to  the 
present  day  the  history  of  the  international  socialist 
movement  has  been  a  struggle  between  Marxism  on 
the  one  hand  and  anarchism  and  reformism  on  the  other. 
This  struggle  greatly  furthered  the  international  trade 
union  movement  and  helped  it  assume  definite  form, 
ideologically  and   organizationally. 

Up  to  1872  (Hague  Congress)  the  struggle  was  against 
Bakuninism;  it  ended  -with  the  expulsion  of  Bakunin 
and  his  adherents  from  the  First  International— which 
of  course,  strengthened  the  socialist  wing  thru  restrict- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Bakuninists  to  a  few  industrially 
backward  Latin  countries  of  Europe.     But  the  final  ide- 


lonAl  SejSar&tioiP  of  the  two  wings 
WfcHmefat  was  not  accomplished  until  the 
*.B22L  ^ncT/London    (1896)    Congresses    of    the 
iAternati^fial.  l 

AfteHSe*  collapse  of  the  First  International  and  the 
organization  of  the  Second  a  number  of  international 
conferences  took  place  in  which  the  trade  unions  eagerly 
participated.  At  the  conference  in  Paris  in  1883  there 
were  present  the  representatives  of  the  English  trade 
unions  while  the  conference  called  by  the  Paris  trade 
unions  on  the  occasion  of  the  "First  International  In- 
dustrial Exposition"  was  attended  by  delegates  of  the 
English  and  French  trade  unions  as  well  as  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  workers'  parties. 

This  period  was  signalized  by  the  sharp  three-sided 
struggle  between  the  "Possibiliste,"  the  English  trade 
unions  who  were  quite  satisfied  with  a  few  crumbs  and 
the  socialist   wing  of  the   labor  movement. 

The  result  of  this  struggle  was  that  the  English  de- 
cidea  to  break  with  the  revolutionary  wing  which  found 
its  chief  support  in  the  political  parties.  The  English 
Trade  Union  Congress  at  Southsea  (September  11  1887) 
instructed  its  parliamentary  committee  to  call  'a  con- 
ference for  the  next  year  from  which  the  political  lead- 
ers would  be  excluded  so  that  the  conference  would  be 
made  up  only  of  delegates  elected  by  the  trade  union 
membership  and  sent  at  their  expense. 

The  congress  of  1888  was,  therefore,  actually  the  first 
attempt  (after  the  conferences  of  1883  and  1S86  at 
which,  as  we  have  said,  representatives  of  trade  unions 
participated)  at  an  international  consolidation  of  the 
trade  union*.  When  the  question  of  international  unity 
was  considered  the  English  (trade  unionists)  proposed 
to  create  an  organization  of  a  purely  trade  union  char- 


tiv  1L.  PA  b  J88  •n°t  Permit  us  to  examine  the  posi- 
tive side  of  Bakuninism  and  anarchism,  which  have 
played  a  prominent  role  in  the  history  om  the  labor  mote! 
ment  .role   in   the   history   of  the   labor   movement,   particS. 

(endeVo0fUtheniSy^antarCh°"s^ndicalism  of  the  later  period 
Je?dn°,  ■      century  and   pre-war  time)   was  a   healthy 

react  on  against  reformism.  The  theoretically  incorrect 
doctrines  (the  rejection  of  the  political  struggle  of  the 
state   and   the    proletarian    dictatorship    during   the   transit 

t«t  5VJ-0d>.  Wefre  made  up  for  ^  th«  revolutionary  pro- 
test    against    reformism,    by    the    issuing    of    general    class 

da°yaaneStc  "V"  "£Vi'  "V"88, ,stru,9ale  for  the  efghl  ho" 
yL-  ,■'  The  most  va|uable  element  of  the  anarcho- 
syndicalism  of  this  period,  its  element  of  struggle  was 
ih„  1,Kaken  °VeP  1y  the  ™°'u«onary  Marxist  wing  of 
the  labor  movement.  During  war  and  post-war  times  an 
archo-syndicalism  degenerated  almost  complete^  into 
t01PPfl0„rhUmsm--  interntational  reformism  is  in  no  position 
to  fight  against  the  excesses  manifested  by  this  particu- 
lar form    of   reformism    in   a    number   of   Latin   countries   of 

wftn'Vfh  ^TnCa;-  This  ta8k  falls  to  the  revolutronary 
wing  of  the  international  labor  movement,  the  wina  that 
has  broken  w.th  reformism   in  all   its  form's  and  varieties! 
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Matthew  WoD  Takes  Issue  with  Prof.  John  Dewey 


\.  F.  of  L.  Vice  President  Bares  Propaganda  Devices  of  Soviet  Orga 
Apologists  and  Challenges  Statements  and  Reasoning  of  Colum 


and 


By  MATCHRfflLWfllJ.-. 

\  Ice  President,  American  Federation  of  Lahornnd  President,  International 
T" tMlM  FlUSS  ur"Affi*£rTca 

SHORTLY  after  the  New  Orleans  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  I  received  a  letter  signed  by  Prof.  Vladi- 
mir Simkhovitch,  Prof.  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Mrs.  Leopold 
tokowski,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reynolds  Hapgood  and  others  protest- 
ng  against  an  alleged  press  report  quoting  me  as  saying  at  that 
onvention  that  Prof.  John  Dewey  had  endorsed  communism. 
I    id  not  say  Prof.  Dewey  had  endorsed  communism.     I  did  refer,  however, 
a   recent  visit  to   Soviet  Russia  and  raised  .the  question  whether  hia 
jeeches  on  the  Soviet  schools  were  not  favorable  to  the  Soviet  regime.     Lit- 
c;  <iid  I  think  that  a  conclusive  answer  would  be  soon  forthcoming  and  at 
is  awa  hand.     In  view  of  his  very  great  influence  over  our  schools  and  col- 
.  ge*  I  reined  the  position  taken  in  the  series  of  articles  he  has  just  finished 
■  :    gjnttt  and  immediate  importance  to  this  country.     Such  statements  as 
makes,  if  left  long  unchallenged,  will  be  certain  to  exercise  a  most  per- 
ci<  US  effect  both  on  our  school  teachers  and  on  our  college  youth. 
I;    iliis  public  answer  to  Prof.  Duggan  and  his  associates  of  the  Society 
i  'Julluial  Relations  with  Russia  I  take  the  opportunity  to  show  what  is 
fie    ietual  position  Prof.  Dewey  takes. 


THE  appearance  of  Professor 
John  Dewey  as  an  apolo- 
gist  for  the   Soviets   has 
>ei!>me    a    much    more    serious 
natter; than    it   seemed   to   be 
vvhen  I  first  called  public  atten- 
tion to  ;it  at   the  New  Orleans 
onvention  of  the  American  Fed- 
i:  tion  of  Libor.    At  that  time 
a    truck  by  the  menace  to 
nr    SMiofa     that    lay     in    the 
speeches  of  this  eminent  educa- 
tor presenting  the  Soviet  schools 
as  models  for  this  country. 

Professor  Dewey  had  gone  to  Russia 
For  an  inter  national  propagandist  body 
foundad  and  fostered  by  the  Soviets. 

'.    lil-e    «osriy    all    |ho 

*thers  in-vited  by  this  body  to  tour 
Russia  and  officially  guided  through 
that  country,  a  thorough-going  apolo- 
rist  for  the  Soviets.  The  Society  for 
Cultural  Relations  with  Russia  has 
flourished  for  years  in  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe  and  is  thoroughly 
understood  in  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  France.  Its  sponsors  in  this  coun- 
try are  largely  persons  who  have  long 
iieen  conspicuous  as  active  defenders 
of  the  Soviets. 

Propagandist  "Cultural*'  Organization 
Professor  Dewey's  return  was  hailed 
by  t  he  communists  as  well  as  the  non- 
;ommunist  supporters  and  defenders 
of  the  Soviets  as  a  great  event  for 
ihe  Soviet  dictatorship — especially  in 
view  of  the  latest  campaign  for  offi- 
cial recognition  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Professor  Dewey 
had  been  back  only  a  few  weeks  when 
a  meeting  was  held  in  which,  while  he 
defended  the  Soviets  from  a  "cultural" 
?tandpoint.  another  speaker  defended 
them,  as  he  openly  stated,  from  a 
ixditical  and  economic  standpoint  as 
well.  In  fact,  this  "cultural"  organ- 
ization is  clearly  the  Soviet  depart- 
ment for  all  forms  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda except  those  directed  to  labor 
■tnd  to  business  men.  This  is  indicat- 
ed by  its  own  literature  which  sneaks 
not  only  of  music  and  art,  but  of  the 
tpre&d  of  "information"  about  Soviet 
Russia.  This  "information,"  more- 
over, is  to  cover  not  only  science  and 
ir-t  and  education,  but  also  "social  and 
economic  life."  There  is  to  be  an  in- 
erchange  not  only  of  scientists,  art- 
sts.  and  schcolars,  but  also  of  "stu- 
lents"  and  "teachers."  And  the  book 
-ommittee  has  arranged  to  import  a 
^election  of  books  "issued  by  Gosis- 
lat.  the  central  publishing  institution 
if  the  U.  S.  S.  R."  (the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment). 

As  an  example  of  the  propaganda 
efficiency  of  this  body  I  am  reliably 
'nformed  that  one  of  the  Soviet  agents 
lirectly  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion has  openly  said  that  Professor 
Dewey  is  doing  more  for  the  Soviet 
rause  than  alt  the  avowed  communists 
the  country  has  ever  sheltered  or  pro- 
flu  ced. 

Professor  Dewey's  high  value  to  the 
Soviets  arises  largely  from  the  fact 


that  he  flatly  disavows  communism. 
This  does  not  disturb  the  communists, 
since  communism  is  not  a  practical 
issue,  even  in  Soviet  Russia.  The 
practical  issue  is  the  regime  estab- 
lished in  that  country  by  a  handful  of 
dictators  calling  themselves  "commu- 
nists" and  their  effort  to  extend  their 
power  into  other  countries. 

Savage  Soviet  Fanaticism 

This  little  band  of  savage  fanatics 
operates  in  Russia  mainly  through  a 
sectarian  organization  they  call  "a 
partv" — though  it  has  neither  power 
over  its  own  internal  affairs  nor  out- 
side opposition  nor  any  of  the  other 
attributes  of  a  genuine  political  party. 
However,  it  has  "a  monopoly  of  legal- 
ity" i  and  possesses  various  organs 
whiqh  the  dictators  use  to  rule  the 
pon.tt.ry,  someti^ea  diiw+Jy  ?_id  some- 
time j  indirectly  through  this  so-called 
par'y's  control  over  the  system  of 
"Soviets"  which  is  presented  to  the 
world  as  being  the  actual  government. 

Outside  of  Russia  this  regime  has 
established  itself  by  force  whenever 
it  could  do  so — through  the  Soviet 
armies  or  through  armed  revolts  di- 
rected and  subsidized  from  Moscow. 
The  very  name  of  the  alleged  "gov- 
ernment"— the  Union  of  Socialist 
Soviet  Republics — allows  for  the  an- 
nexation of  other  countries  as  fast  as 
conquered  and  such  conquest  is  the 
main  object  of  the  Soviet  regime  as 
declared  in  the  Soviet  constitution  and 
in  all  its  general  discussions  of  world 
affairs.  Where  such  conquests  are 
not  practicable  the  Soviets  have 
founded  communist  parties  bound  to- 
gether in  an  international  organiza- 
tion despotically  controlled  by  the 
Moscow  dictators  to  work  for  the 
overthrow  of  governments  or  the 
weakening  of  their  authority. 

In  Russia  Lenin  himself  has  called 
this  regime  an  "oligarchy" — which  is 
a  confession  that  it  is  a  "dictatorship" 
not  of  the  "proletarit,"  as  the  dic- 
tators sometimes  allege,  but  of  a 
handful  claiming  to  act  in  the  name 
of  the  proletarit.  Its  doctrine,  which 
has  been  well  called  "a  religion  of 
hate,"  is  based  on  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  class-war,  extended  as  far  as 
practicable  to  all  nations. 

This  Russian  regime  and  this  world- 
wide organization  have  no  necessary 
relation  to  actual'  communism.  They 
call  themselves  communists  and  pro- 
fess communism  as  their  ultimate  aim, 
but  they  do  not  usually  claim  that  they 
are  establishing  communism  today. 
They  are  aiming  mainly  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  consolidate  and  increase 
the  power  of  the  Moscow  dictators  in 
Russia  and  abroad  and  their  propa- 
ganda is  directed  to  the  laudation  not 
of  communism  but  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Dewey  Soviet  Apologist 
Now  Professor  Dewey's  activities 
since  his  return  to  this  country  take 
on  a  new  importance  because  the 
series  of  articles  he  has  just  written 
are  from  start  to  finish  an  apology 
not  merely  for  Soviet  education  but 
for  the  Soviets.  Thousands  of  words 
of  apology  with  only  a  few  occasional 


sentences  of  criticism,  and  these  so 
expressed  as  not  tjj  weaken  the  main 
pro-Soviet  trend  oi  the  argument. 

These  articles  constitute  a  defense 
not  merely  of  Soviet  schools  but  of 
"the  spirit  and  ahr,  of  Soviet  Russia," 
to  use  Professor  Dewey's  own  expres- 
sion. Moreover,  Professor  Dewey  be- 
lieves that  his  approach  to  Soviet 
Russia  through  Soviet  education  gives 
an  appreciation  of  "the  inner  mean- 
ing of  the  new  Russia"  even  more  just 
than  could  be  obtained  by  contact 
with  "specific  poli.ical  and  industrial 
conditions."  He  ronfesses  that  the 
impression  gained  in  this  way  gives 
Soviet  Russia  in  Ojs  best  aspect,  but 
that  aspect,  he  arfues,  gives  "a  truer 
picture. 

Professor  Dewey's  generalizations 
which  he  thus  stivtches  to  cover  the 
entire  "spirit  and  aim  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia" were  gained,  as  he  confesses, 
through  a  limited  number  of  Soviet 
educational  leaders  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  an  infinit-simal  oart  of  the 
Soviet  schools,  which  were,  of  course, 
largely  if  not  wholly  selected  for  him. 
He  says:  "I  am  speaking  of  what  I 
have  seen  and  no>,  just  what  I  have 
been  told  about.''  Yet  he  himself 
naturally  refers  iaore  frequently  to 
what  the  Soviet  jdueational  leaders 
told  him  than  to  the  schools — since 
he  may  well  have,  seen  a  large  part 
of  the  leaders  and  :ould  not  have  seen 
more  than  ar.  insignificant  fraction  of 
the  schools. 

Going  to  a    'olluted  Well 

Doubtlless  mosi  of  these  leaders 
were  ardent  party  :  ommunists — ready, 
like  all  their  fellljv  members,  to  do 
or  say  anything  for  their  party.  "Buf" 
those  who  were  f.ot  party  members 
were  living,  like  kll  Russians,  under 
the  Bolshevist  *  I  ->r.  their  jobs  as 
well  as  their  libt^,/  depending  abso- 
lutely on  servile  ojedience  to  the  dic- 
tators. Professor  Dewey  could  find 
out  from  such  leaders  precious  little 
about  the  actual  .-ondition  of  educa- 
tion throughout  ihe  vast  extent  of 
the  country  and  less  still  of  the 
"spirit  and  aim  of  Soviet  Russia." 
But  there  is  an  en-or  even  more  fatal 
in  his  reasoning.  Some  of  these  edu- 
cators may  well  have  been  indepen- 
dent-minded idealists,  aiming  at  the 
advance  of  education  and  not  at  the 
use  of  the  schools  as  mere  tools  for 
communist  party  purposes.  They  may 
well  have  stressed  their  ideals  and 
hopes  to  Professor  Dewey,  exagger- 
ating their  practical  achievements. 
But  how  trifling  their  accomplish- 
ments, except  when  in  line  with  com- 
munist party  purposes,  is  shown  not 
only  by  all  other  witnesses  but  by 
admissions  of  Professor  Dewey's 
(quoted  below)  which  wholly  invali- 
date his  principal  argument.  Yet  on 
this  slender  foundation  Professor 
Dewey  is  going  about  appraising  and 
lauding  not  only  the  Soviet  school 
system  as  a  whole  but  the  entire 
"spirit  and  aim  of  the  Soviets." 

For  Dewey  admits  the  one  great 
vital  fact  that  the  Soviets  as  well  as 
their  schools  are  based  upon  propa- 
ganda, though  he  gives  most  of  his 
space  to  a  specious  effort  to  argue 
away  this  all  important  fact.  More- 
over he  nowhere  gives  an  adequate 
picture  of  the  propaganda  itself,   of 
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its  ignorance,  violence,  and  narrow- 
ness— and  of  its  permeation  with 
hate.  If  a  single  page  out  of  his 
dozen  or  more  in  the  New  Republic 
had  been  given  to  fair  examples  of 
the  communist  propaganda  in  the 
schools  any  further  argument  would 
have  been  useless.  We  all  know, 
however,  what  that  propaganda  is: 
we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  publica- 
tions of  the  communist  party  in  this 
country — especially  in  reference  to 
the  Youth  Movement. 

How  Communism  Destroys 

The  Communist  International  of 
Youth  has  branches  in  this  and  other 
countries.  It  was  organized  and  is 
directed  by  the  Soviets,  not  only  for 
"the  education  of  youth  in  the  spirit 
of  Lenin"  but  for  education  by  activ- 
ity— in  the  spirit  of  Dewey's'  educa- 
tional principles.  These  activities 
consist  not  only  in  communist  party 
propaganda  (see  below)  but  in  anti- 
religious  activities,  which  form  the 
chief  function  of  the  Communist 
Youth  within  the  confines  of  Soviet 
Russia,  and  in  "disorganization  of  the 
army  and  navy  in  bourgeois  coun- 
tries" (see  resolutions  of  the  Commu- 
nist International  of  Youth  adopted 
at  Moscow  in  1025). 

Another  practical  educational  ac- 
tivity is  fighting  the  family.  This  is 
well  defined  by  Bueharin,  Lenin's  suc- 
cessor, as  High  Priest,  as  follows 
(see  Bueharin's  A  B  C.of  Commu- 
nism) :  "Bourgeois  society  considers 
the  child  as  the  property  of  its  oar- 
ents.  Individual  private  assistance 
should  disappear  and  give  place  to 
social  ?."'':,'""'p  ."  Tn  nther  v  ,;  ■;  -- 
the  love  and  care  of  parent  for  t'hild 
appears  to  the  communists  as  "indi- 
vidual private  assistance,"  and  ar  an 
expression  of  a  "property"  claim. 

As  to  "the  spirit  of  Lenin,"  this 
consists  chiefly  in  fighting  morality. 
As  Lenin  said  to  the  Communist  Con- 
gress of  Youth  in  1920,  "We  say  that 
our  morality  is  entirely  subordinated 
to  the  struggle  of  the  proletariat. 
Our  morality  is  the  outcome  of  the 
class-struggle  of  the  proletariat. 
That  is  moral  which  serves  to  destroy 
the  old  society." 

A  Creed  of  Hatred 

The  thought  is  expanded  by  Lun- 
atcharsky,  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Ed- 
ucation: "We  hate  Christianity  and  the 
Christians;  even  the  best  of  them 
must  be  regarded  as  our  worst  ene- 
mies. They  preach  love  of  one's 
neighbor,  and  mercy,  which  is  con- 
trary to  our  principles.  Christian  love 
is  an  obstancle  to  the  development  of 
the  revolution.  Down  with  the  love  of 
one's  neighbor.  What  we  need  is 
hatred.  We  must  know  how  to  hate: 
only  thus  shall  we  conquer  the  uni- 
verse" (speech  delivered  in  Moscow). 

This  preaching  of  class-war  and 
hatred  is  the  essence  of  all  Soviet 
propaganda,  in  the  schools,  in  the  Red 
Army,  at  home  and  abroad.  It  has 
been  printed  in  millions  of  editions 
by  the  communists  in  all  languages 
and  witnessed  by  every  fair-minded 
observor  of  Soviet  life  in  Russia.  It 
is  evident  that  Prof.  Dewey  did  not 
take  the  trouble  even  to  glance  at  the 
works  of  Lenin,  Lunatcharsky  and  the 
other  real  "educational  leaders"  of 
Russia,  nor  to  read  the  text-books  and 
children's  and  youths'  publications  is- 
sued by  the  Soviets  or  he  could  not 
honestly  have  refused  to  give  us  some 
account  of  the  propaganda  which,  as 
he  admits,  not  only  permeates  the 
Soviet  schools,  but  is  practically  iden- 
tified with  education. 

Dewey's  Amazing  Admission 

Professor  Dewey  admits  that  in 
Soviet  Russia  "propaganda  is  educa- 
tion and  education  is  propaganda." 
that  "they  are  more  than  confounded, 
they  are  identified,"  and  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  is  the  employment  of 
propaganda   as  a   tool    so  "constant. 


consistent  and  systematic."  That  is 
certainly  strong  enough — as  to  the  ex- . 
tent  of  the  propaganda.  But  there  is 
no  word  as  to  its  charactcer. 

The  schools,  we  read,  are  "the  ideo- 
logical arm  of  the  Revolution"  and 
"dovetail  in  the  most  extraordinary 
wav,  both  in  organization  and  in  aim 
and  spirit  into  all  other  social 
agencies  and  interests."  Yet  we  read 
not  a  single  word  of  characterization 
of  this  "ideology"  of  the  Revolution 
nor  of  these  "social"  agencies.  We 
are  not  told  that  each  and  every  one 
of  these  "social"  agencies  exists  pri- 
marily to  sustain  the  despotic  Soviet 
dictatorship  or  that  this  'ideology" 
is  the  familiar  ideology  of  the  com- 
munists based  on  wholesale  and  ab- 
surd falsehoods  and  hate. 

The  Philosopher's  Omission 
Professor    Dewey    speaks    of    class^ 
war  as  merely  "a  phase   of  Bolshe- 
vism" which  "tends  to  recede  to  the 
background."    He  covers  over  in  this 
facile  manner  the  all-important  fact 
that    class    war,    as    they   themselves 
never    weary    in   reiterating,    is    the 
foundation  of  Soviet  propaganda  and 
permeates    it   through    and    through. 
Nnr  does  he   give  the  slightest  evi- 
dence for  his   dictum   that  it  is  re-  I 
ceding. 

iDewey  says  that  Soviet  Russia   is 
not  moving  towards  communism  but  ■ 
towards   something  better.     And   the 
reason    for    this    is    that    her    propa- 
ganda, as  viewed  by  Dewey,  consists    ,• 
fundamentlly  not  in  the  preaching  of  i 
class   war  but  in  the  very  opposite,  t 
namely,  in  "efforts   to  create  a  new 
mantaK'tv   and   a  new  morality  of  iv  j 
socijil  cooperative  fyr)e1™ 

This  amazing  effort  to  present  the 
character  of  Bolshevist  propaganda  u 
being  the  precise  reverse  of  what  it 
actually  is  finds  no  support  from  the 
Bolshevists  themselves.  All  their  lit- 
erature and.  surely,  a  very  large  part 
of  all  their  acts,  are  based  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  on  class  war.  For 
example.  Walter  Dnranty  of  the  New 
York  Times,  classified  by  the  Bolshe- 
vists themselves  as  the  best  vnforme.l 
and  most  useful  correspondent  they 
have  ever  had.  points  out  (in  a  dis- 
patch dated  December  25th)  that  "it 
cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that 
class  warfare  is  in  the  foreground  of 
Soviet  life  nowadays"  and  gives  as  an 
illustration  the  four-column  leading 
editorial  in  the  official  "Pravda"  to 
the  effect  that  the  Soviets'  anti-relig-  v 
ioua  propaganda  is  an  absolutely  es- 
sential phase  of  "the  class  warfare 
which  is  the  keystone  of  the  Marxist 
faith.".  Certainly  Durantv  has  had  a 
hundred  times  the  onportunity  to  be 
informed  as  had  Prof.  Dewey  and  is. 
perhaps,  equally  friendly  to  the  So- 
viets. But  the  Soviet  regime's  fanat- 
ical devotion  to  class  warfare  both  in 
theory  and  practice  is  notorious  and 
has  been  witnessed  by  almost  every 
visitor. 

Violence  Behind  His  Back 

While  Prof.  Dewey  was  insisting 
that  the  Soviet-Communist  regime  is 
mainly  cons' ructive,  the  Communist 
International — in  session  when  Dewey 
was  in  Russia — was  declaring  once 
more  for  "th*»  overthrow  by  force  of 
the  whole  of  the  existing  social  order.*' 
explaining  that  its  proposed  conquest 
of  government  power  is  not  to  be 
peaceful  but  is  to  be  accomplished  bv 
"ruthless  violence."  declaring  that  it 
is  actively  preparing  for  a  world  war, 
welcomed  as  the  prelude  for  world- 
revolution.  For  the  Soviets  call  their 
army  "the  army  of  the  international 
proletariat"  and  the  Pravda  of  Sep- 
tember Oth.  when  Prof.  Dewey  had 
scarcely  left  the  country,  repeated 
once  more  the  slogan  known  to  every 
Soviet  school  child  that  "the  fighting 
preparations"  of  Soviet  Russia  are 
"for  the  conauest  of  power  on  a 
world-wide  scale.** 

(Concluded  mi  ottivr  rUf. ) 
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and  of  leading  attorneys  in  industrial  relations. 
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Editorial 

Self -Starters  for  Union 

Thousands  of  Unionists  from  Mains' 
to  California  live  in  communities  that 
are  not  "organized"  for  The  Union. 
October  is  one  of  the  best  months  ^of 
the  year  to  build  a  new  local  organi- 
zation. What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it? 

Last  spring  the  first  seeds  of  the 
proposal  for  Interdemocracy  Federal 
Union  were  sown  in  American  soil. 
Mr.  Streit  delivered  a  series  of  lectures 
at  Swarthmore  College,  published  his 
Union  Now,  spoke  on  the  air,  and 
travelled  20,000  miles  to  keep  speak- 
ing engagements. 

Today  at  headquarters  the  organiza- 
tion map  shows  Unionists  in  all  but 
four  States  —  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
North  Dakota,  and  Utah.  But  it 
shows  hundreds  of  towns  and  con- 
gressional districts  waiting  to  be  organ- 
ized for  The  Union. 

They  will  not  receive  instructions 
from  a  dictator  to  organize  a  local 
committee.  No  high-power  speakers 
will  be  imported.  Democracy  does 
not  work  that  way.  "Self-starters" 
make  democracy  work.  IFU  must  de- 
pend on  "self-starters." 

To  gain  official  recognition  of  the 
IFU  National  Organizing  Committee, 
the  simple  minimum  requirement  for 
a  local  committee  is  to  submit  ten 
members'  signatures  on  enrollment 
forms.  Ten  men  and  women  in  any 
community  can  start  a  local  committee 
by  stating  individually,  "I  want  to  en- 
roll as  one  favoring  Union  Now— in 
our  day— of  democratic  nations,  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  world  government  of,  by, 
and  for  the  people." 

How  to  produce  the  ten  signatures 
is  a  matter  of  individual  initiative. 
Some  local  organizations  have  started 
by  four  or  five  individuals  meeting  to 
discuss  the  proposals  in  Union  Now. 
That  meeting  often  has  been  followed 
by  an  open  meeting  called  to  present 
the  proposal  to  a  larger  group.  Tem- 
porary officers  are  designated  for  ac- 
tion until  formal  organization  is 
completed.  National  headquarters 
has  a  "guide"  on  organizing  to  help 
you  get  started. 

What  is  the  date  of  your  first  meet- 
ing?   Noon  today  or  tonight  at  eight? 


SpU  Organizing  Campaigrr  Starts; 

500  More  Committees  Is  Its  Aim 


One-Man  Committee 

The  Rev.  Sam  Spalding,  Gould 
Farm,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Organizing  Committee,  has 
taken  an  immense  load  off  of  head- 
quarters personnel  by  undertaking  to 
reply  to  all  letters  requiring  extended 
discussion  of  moot  points.  Such  let- 
ters are  constantly  being  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 


An  intensive  campaign  is  now  being 
launched  to  organize  and  establish  500 
new  IFU  local  committees  within  the 
next  few  months,  according  to  a  state- 
ment by  R.  Frazier  Potts,  Manager  at 
IFU  national  headquarters. 

"Since  the  National  Organizing 
Committee  was  set  up  in  mid-July",  he 
said,  "tentative  rules  have  been  worked 
out  regarding  the  organization  of  local 
committees  and  their  place  in  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  organization  for  the 
United  States.  These  matters  are  cov- 
ered in  an  IFU  Organization  Guide, 
which  is  now  being  issued.  Ordinarily 
only  one  IFU  committee  will  be  char- 
tered in  each  city  or  town.  Charters 
for  local  committees  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  of  10  or  more  duly 
enrolled  members  of  IFU  from  the 
locality  in  question." 

Emphasizing  the  immediate  need  for 
many  more  local  committees,  Mr.  Potts 
spoke  of  the  great  number  of  enrolled 
Unionists  in  communities  where  no 
IFU  committee  has  yet  been  formed. 
"These  unorganized  Unionists",  he 
stated,  "lack  that  personal  contact 
with  the  organization  which  is  essen- 
tial. While  many  of  them  are  doing 
good  work  on  their  Own,  they  are  on 
the  whole  not  50  per  cent  as  effective 
as  they  would  be  if  attached  to  a  local 
committee,  no  matter  how  small.  Ex- 
perience shows  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  work  and  morale  of  individual 
Unionists  are  greatly  improved 
through  organized  collaboration  with 
others  in  committee  work". 

Aim  at  Big  Convention 

He  urged  Unionists  everywhere  to 
communicate  with  the  National  Or- 
ganizing Committee  without  delay  re- 
garding the  formation  of  chartered 
local  committees.  He  stressed  that  it 
was  even  more  urgent  for  IFU  to 
accomplish  this  mission  now  that  war 
has  broken  out. 

One  of  the  early  goals  of  IFU,  he 
mentioned,  is  a  rational  convention 
with  delegates  from  local  IFU  commit- 
tees in  each  of  the  48  States.  He 
thought  such  a  national  convention 
would  immeasurably  help  the  Union 
cause  in  the  United  States,  if  only 
through  the  publicity  that  it  would 
get. 

The  national  organization  plans  of 
IFU,  Mr.  Potts  said,  call  for  the  crea- 
tion of  state  and  congressional  district 
committees.  These  committees  will 
be  set  up  as  soon  as  the  number  of 
local  committees  in  any  given  area 
makes  it  feasible  and  desirable  to  do 
so.    This  is  in  line  with  the  organiza- 


tional policy  of  decentralization  and 
flexibility  that  has  been  adopted. 

All  Unionists  interested  in  forming 
local    committees    should    write    to 

Unioli^t*?FSFSSJfe^est  23rd  Street» 
New^^  City.  THeJjcames  and  ad- 
dressed o£,  all  ^nown_ftnlpnists  in  any 
localitySfcft3>e0fft|filhedl  on  request 
as  arf^id  to  organizing?/ 
NMSiri;  EnrcjjK  41 

"Thestftxesr  oTTFU  so  far  is  due 
very  largely  to  the  intensive  efforts  of 
individual  Unionists  in  bringing  new 
members  into  the  organization,"  he 
said.  "Final  success  will  only  be  pos- 
sible through  such  ceaseless  efforts  by 
individuals.  The  Union  depends  on 
you  and  what  you  do  to  bring  it 
about." 

One  young  woman  in  New  York  en- 
rolled 41  new  members  in  six  weeks. 
Some  Unionists  are  enrolling  their 
grocers,  their  ministers,  their  business 
associates  and  neighbors. 

"Don't  forget  to  have  with  you  al- 
ways, in  your  pocket  or  your  purse,  a 
few  IFU  enrollment  cards,  wherever 
you  go,"  Mr.  Potts  advises.  "You  can 
never  tell  where  you  will  make  a  con- 
vert. Have  a  few  leaflets  with  you, 
too,  if  you  can  afford  them.  Enroll-  - 
ment  cards  are  free.  Get  them  from 
your  local  IFU  committee,  or  write 
for  them  to  Union  House,  445  West 
23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

"Enroll  all  your  new  Unionists  in 
the  IFU  organization  before  they  for- 
get to  do  something  about  it!" 


Make  your  dollars  work  for   The 
Union. 


Mrs.  Roosevelt  for  Prevention 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  who,  in  her 
daily  newspaper  column,  August  12th, 
said  of  Union  Now,  "I  think  it  grand," 
said  in  a  Press  Conference  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  September  16th,  accord- 
ing to  a  special  dispatch  to  The  New 
York  Times: 

"More  firmly  than  ever  before,  I  am 
convinced  that  prevention  of  war,  any- 
where, is  the  only  guarantee  of  secu- 
rity, and  the  thing  upon  which  effort 
should  be  concentrated.  The  minute 
wars  begin,  they  spread.  We  should 
work  for  their  prevention  as  we  do  for 
the  prevention  of  disease." 

Chicago  Negro  Unionists 
Mrs.  John  McCain,  220  East  54th 
St.,  Chicago,  has  led  in  organizing  a 
group  of  Negroes  there  for  The  Union. 
They  are  holding  weekly  meetings  at 
her  home. 
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